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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


It has been traditional for radical journals in the United States to have 
“angels” whose contributions make publication possible. MR is no exception, 
but we think there is a difference all the same. We think MR has more 
angels in proportion to its circulation than any other left publication, past 
or present. Was there ever another in which better than one out of every 
five subscribers paid at least double the subscription price? Last year that 
was the proportion of our subscribers who joined the Associates. They are 
the angels of whom we are specially proud and for whose year-in-year-out 
support we are most grateful. Now that the 1957 Associates Appeal has gone 
out, we want to ask each and every one of you: are you one of them? If 
not, can we persuade you to join the faithful band of sustaining angels? 

Please note that if you become a Supporting Associate (that is, contribute 
$15 or more), the Associates will send you a free copy of Solomon Adler’s 
The Chinese Economy. If you have trouble making up your mind, wait un- 
til after you have read the review of the book in this issue by Edgar Snow, 
the famous author of Red Star Over China. That, we believe, will convince 
you. 

After you have joined the Associates as a Supporting member and thus 
ensured prompt delivery of The Chinese Economy, will you undertake to 
see that your library orders a copy too? A California subscriber writes of 
his success along this line, and we think other readers can do as well. Here 
is what he says: 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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WHICH WAY FOR THE SOVIET UNION? 


There have, of course, been conflicting versions of last summer’s 
events in the USSR, but on essentials the reputable experts seem 
pretty well agreed. A long-smoldering struggle between “Stalinists” 
and “reformers” was intensified and embittered by the explosions in 
Poland and Hungary. As in all such cases, most of the leading per- 
sonalities were sooner or later drawn in on one side or the other, 
often more on the basis of personal hopes and fears than on prin- 
ciple. The Stalinist coalition was led by Molotov and Kaganovich 
who were later joined by Malenkov and Shepilov, while on the other 
side the outstanding personality was Khrushchev. The struggle seems 
to have see-sawed back and forth during the winter and spring. 
Finally, in June, the Stalinists, judging that the time to strike had 
come, called a special meeting of the party Presidium, mobilized a 
majority of votes, and moved to depose Khrushchev. The latter re- 
fused to yield and demanded that the dispute be submitted to the 
Central Committee, made up for the most part of younger provincial 
party functionaries. At this stage, it would appear, Marshal Zhukov 
threw his full weight behind Khrushchev, which was enough to en- 
sure an overwhelming victory for the reforming faction. 

So much for the line-up and roles of the various leading per- 
sonalities. What groups and strata of the population they were rep- 
resenting, whose interests they were (objectively) championing—these 
matters are both more obscure and more important. The following 
surmises seem to us to make good sense but are, of course, subject 
to revision in the light of further information. 


Molotov and Kaganovich pretty obviously were fighting for the 
interests and policies of the old-line Stalinist bureaucracy at all levels 
of government and party. That there are many hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps even millions, of such people goes without saying and 
that they should feel threatened by new men and new methods is 
natural and inevitable. Khrushchev, though originally as much a 
member of this group as anyone, apparently had the insight to see, 
probably even before Stalin’s death, that the methods which got re- 
sults during the early Five Year Plans and the war had become 
obstacles to the further development of the Soviet economy and to 
the success of Soviet diplomacy. An able and unscrupulous political 
strategist, Khrushchev seems at first to have pursued his ends with 
caution, making ad hoc alliances as the occasion demanded and avoid- 
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ing any showdown with opponents. It was by such means that he 
managed to work himself into the controlling position in the party 
apparatus and to replace Malenkov by Bulganin as the top figure 
in the government. But the Stalinist bureaucracy could not be budged 
so easily, which explains why Khrushchev was finally driven to the 
dangerous expedient of exposing Stalin’s crimes at the Twentieth 
Congress. Dynamite was, so to speak, substituted for maneuvering and 
cajolery, and the whole Communist world was overnight thrown into 
a turmoil. The Stalinist bureaucracy soon began to fight back, and 
those who had hitherto stood on the side lines found it increasingly 
difficult to avoid choosing sides. 


This is where Malenkov fitted into the picture. He had estab- 
lished himself as a reformer and a popular figure during the first 
year after Stalin’s death, and the Stalinists needed him on their side 
to match the dynamism and earthiness of Khrushchev. Malenkov, for 
his part, had been shouldered out of the top positions by Khrushchev, 
and his only hope of returning lay in the success of Khrushchev’s 
enemies: hence what at first sight seemed an inexplicable alliance be- 
tween the bitter-end Stalinists and one of the pioneer de-Stalinizers. 
Objectively, there can be little doubt, it was the former who were 
using the latter: if Malenkov had returned to power in the company 
of Molotov et al, he would have been the prisoner, if not the willing 
representative, of the old-line bureaucracy. 


As for Khrushchev, he seems to have found his main support 
in two elements of the population, namely, the collective farm peasan- 
try and the rising generation of technicians and administrators in the 
provinces and the factories, that is to say, outside the capital and 
the centralized ministries. This at any rate seems to be a plausible in- 
ference from the two key planks in Khrushchev’s policy platform, the 
provision of more incentives to the collective farmer and the decen- 
tralization of industrial management. It seems quite likely that this 
last proposal did much to intensify the struggle and hasten the show- 
down. A Soviet expert of our acquaintance makes the educated guess 
that, beginning late last winter, somewhere between 100,000 and 
200,000 officials were slated to be shipped out of Moscow as a con- 
sequence of Khrushchev’s decentralization scheme. It does not take 
much imagination to appreciate the anger and resentment this must 
have caused in the upper ranks of Soviet officialdom.* The conse- 


* If your imagination fails you, you may find instructive a minuscule ex- 
ample of the same thing which recently occurred in the United States. Last 
March, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad (generally known as the Katy) 
decided to move part of its offices and personnel from St. Louis to Dallas 
and Denison, Texas. The resulting headline in Business Week (March 30), 
reads as follows: “KATY STIRS UP A MIDWEST STORM. Railroad’s 
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quence seems to have been a sharp increase in the strength of the 
Molotov-Kaganovich forces: this may have been the occasion for 
Malenkov’s allying himself with them, and it seems probable that it 
marked the turning point for a number of other members of the 
Presidium. In any case, events moved rapidly from this time on, with 
the denouement coming only a few months later. 


In the final showdown, as noted above, it was Marshal Zhukov 
who played the decisive role, and there is no reason to doubt that 
Zhukov is the authentic spokesman of the Soviet military. This is 
not to deny that Khrushchev would have commanded a majority of 
the Central Committee without Zhukov’s support: so far as we can 
judge, he probably would have. But his margin would certainly have 
been smaller, and it is hard to avoid the conclusion that whatever 
stability attaches to the outcome, and hence to the present situation 
in the Soviet Union, is due to the political weight of the Red Army. 


If this analysis is even approximately correct, it raises a whole 
series of very important (and very interesting) problems with regard 
to the Soviet Union in particular and the functioning of socialist 
society in general. Here, of course, we can do no more than barely 
touch upon a few of them. 


In the first place, there have been, so far as we are aware, no 
reports that the secret police played any role at any stage of the 
affair. Apparently, the early post-Stalin reforms, taken together with 
the liquidation of Beria and his closest associates, broke the back of 
the GPU as an independent force in Soviet society. Its officials, it 
would seem, have been effectively brought under the control of the 
relevant ministries and can now be treated as an integral part of the 
governmental apparatus. Naturally, there is nothing definitive about 
this situation as yet: what has been done can be undone. And yet 
there are at least two strong reasons for thinking that a reversal is 
highly unlikely. For one thing, the secret police is undoubtedly hated 
by the people, and the whole recent course of events shows that any 
contender for power in the Soviet Union now feels it necessary to 
cultivate popular support. And secondly, the army, having at last been 
freed from the terror by which Stalin kept it under tight control, can 
be counted upon to do its utmost to block the re-emergence of an 
independent paramilitary force. 


abrupt moves to transfer personnel to Texas raise howls from St. Louis to 
Kansas and Washington. Kansas gets injunction, Sen. Symington asks inquiry, 
St. Louis chamber ousts Katy from membership. Katy’s new head, in state- 
ment to still clamor, says moves were necessary to avoid ‘financial embarrass- 
ment. 

Imagine what it would be like if all the big corporations decided to 
move their headquarters out of New York! 
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It goes without saying that the decline in the power of the 
secret police is a wholly welcome development, but the same can 
hardly be said of the rise in power of the military which, to an im- 
portant extent, is merely the other side of the same coin. 


To be sure, it has been argued that the military is not an inde- 
pendent force in the sense that the secret police became one under 
Stalin, that the top generals are first and foremost party men, and 
that the party has every interest in maintaining the ascendancy of 
the civilian over the military in Soviet life. There is no doubt much 
validity to these contentions, but unfortunately they do not prove 
that the military can or will be prevented from acquiring a growing 
and ultimately dangerous degree of influence in the nation’s affairs. 


To see why this is so, it is necessary to remember that with 
the secret police cut down to size, not only is the military released 
from the strait jacket of Stalinist terror but, perhaps even more im- 
portant, the monolithism of the party itself is undermined, in the 
long run probably fatally so. The various strata and interest groups of 
Soviet society have always been represented in the party, but under 
Stalin the fiction was maintained, and rigidly enforced by the GPU, 
that there were no conflicts or contradictions among them. All this 
is now passing into history. True, the pretense of no conflicts is still 
kept up, but it is visibly wearing thin and it is hard to see how it 
can long survive the eclipse of the power that once gave it substance. 
If this is right, the party is bound to become the arena in which 
groups and coalitions of groups regularly and normally champion 
their policies and seek the power to carry them through. And in- 
herent in this situation is a sort of automatic mechanism for en- 
hancing the solidarity and power of the military. For, after all, in 
the Soviet Union, as in other countries, the military is a distinguish- 
able group having recognizable interests of its own and disposing 
over an irresistible apparatus of force. What more natural than that 
it should be competitively wooed by other groups and that as a re- 
sult its prestige and power should steadily mount? And what is there 
to guarantee that this process could not lead, step by step, to a full- 
fledged military dictatorship? 

Let no one say that this is a purely imaginary danger: the 
events of last summer give the lie to any such complacent notion. 
Zhukov was a candidate member of the Presidium at the outset of 
the crisis and a full member by the end, and few knowledgeable ob- 
servers can doubt that his voice now carries more weight than that 
of anyone except Khrushchev himself. It may well be that there is 
nothing to worry about in this, that Zhukov is a good Bolshevik with 
no ambitions for himself or his fellow officers. But can we feel cer- 
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tain that the upper reaches of the Red Army will always be peopled 
with paragons of virtue and self-abnegation? 

We are not arguing that the Soviet Union is inexorably headed 
for a military dictatorship. What we do maintain is that a military 
dictatorship is now a genuine possibility, and that if things go on as 
they have been in the recent past the danger will grow steadily 
greater. 

That this is a very disturbing conclusion goes without saying: 
we would be only too happy to see it refuted by solid facts and argu- 
ments. In the meantime, we can only accept it and go on from there. 
What alternatives to a military dictatorship are there? What are the 
chances that the Soviet Union will actually follow another road? 
This is the kind of question that insistently calls for an answer. 

First, as to alternative possibilities, it may be helpful to compare 
the Soviet situation with that of the United States, for in this coun- 
try it is obvious enough that there is no threat of a military dicta- 
torship. Despite the enormously increased role of military power in 
American diplomacy and of arms spending in the national economy, 
the American military enjoys little prestige and plays only a second- 
ary role in politics.* The explanation of this apparent contradicition 
is that the United States is, in terms of its social structure, an im- 
mensely stable class society. Power, prestige, privilege—these things 
go with the ownership of wealth which can be and normally is passed 
on from one generation to the next. The hard core of the ruling 
class, which it is the overt or secret ambition of every good American 
to break into, is made up of wealthy families. In such a society, the 
best that can be said for a military career is that it may provide op- 
portunities to serve the wealthy and hence to be taken into their 
employ and ultimately be accepted as one of them. For reasons 
which we have often discussed in these pages, the American ruling 
class needs a huge military apparatus, but it builds that apparatus in 
its own image and controls it as completely as it controls all other as- 
pects of social life. No doubt the situation would be different in a 
deep crisis such as might develop out of a war or a prolonged eco- 
nomic depression, but it would be beside the point to speculate on 


* With regard to prestige, the New York Times of August 30th reports on 
a paper delivered to a gathering of sociologists by Dr. Morris Janowitz of the 
University of Michigan: “Despite the popularity of some officers, the Army 
officer’s status is rated below that of doctors, television announcers [!] and 
others, Dr. Janowitz said. It is at about the level of the social worker, he 
found. ‘Both are considered assigned to do the public’s dirty work,’ he re- 
marked. ‘Formerly officers were born gentlemen. Now we have to operate 
from bootstraps to make officers gentlemen.’” These findings should provide 
food for thought for C. Wright Mills and other advocates of the theory of 
the military as a coordinate branch of a “power elite.” 
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such a contingency here. What has to be stressed is that as long as 
present conditions prevail there is not the slightest danger of a mili- 
tary dictatorship in this country; while in this respect, as we have 
already seen above, the Soviet Union’s case is exactly the reverse. 

Now it is perfectly clear that the Soviet Union cannot travel 
the road of the United States. It is not a class society in the sense 
that the United States is, and there are no signs of its becoming one.* 
Therein, paradoxical is it may sound, lies the source of its present 
dilemmas. 

To clarify this point it may be helpful to note that any society 
can be thought of as a congeries of interest groups. A class society 
like the United States is then one in which a single, essentially heredi- 
tary interest group dominates and exploits all the rest. This dominant 
interest group is the ruling class: it maintains order by imposing its 
will on the whole society. By contrast, a society like the Soviet Union 
is one in which there is no stable governing class but only a collection 
of interest groups which have both competing and common interests. 
The problem of such a society is to devise some substitute for class 
rule, to keep the groups working together for their common interests 
and to prevent them from ganging up on each other in pursuit of 
their separate interests. The essence of Stalinism was to solve this 
problem by means of the secret police. But Soviet society has out- 
grown the stage in which it can be effectively controlled by such 
crude and brutalizing means. The question now is: what is to take 
the place of the secret police? 

One possible answer, as we have already argued, is a military 
dictatorship, and at the present time the Soviet Union appears to be 
moving in this direction. (Naturally, there is no implication that this 
would be a stable or durable solution: this is a separate question 
which cannot be taken up here.) Is there another possibility? We 
believe that there is. We believe that in a planned society with no 
ruling class there is a strong tendency for an enlightened public opin- 
ion, representing the common interests of all groups and strata, to 
develop. And we believe that this enlightened public opinion can 
become the dominant stabilizing force in society, mediating group 


* Obviously no one has a monopoly on the use of the term “class,” and it 
is of course possible to define class to mean those persons who at any given 
time exercise governmental power and enjoy more than a proportionate share 
of the social output of consumer goods. By this definition, the Soviet Union 
is certainly a class society. But this is not the Marxian definition and it is 
of little assistance in analyzing the functioning of Soviet (or any other) so- 
ciety. We cannot attempt a full discussion of this important problem in the 
present article but hope to return to it in an early issue in connection with 
a review of Milovan Diilas’s new book The New Class. 
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conflicts and obviating the necessity for forcible repression.* 

But of one thing we are certain: this wi'l not happen auto- 
matically or without far-reaching changes in the governmental sys- 
tem perfected by Stalin and inherited by his successors. It is fine 
that the present Soviet government treats the people better than they 
were treated under Stalin, but it is not enough. If public opinion is 
to play the crucially important role described above, it is no less es- 
sential that the people should know what goes on in their govern- 
ment, especially what the leading personalities stand for and why; 
that they should have an opportunity to debate alternative policies 
and make up their own minds about what they want; and finally 
that they should be the arbiters of which persons and policies prevail 
in case of conflicts which cannot be settled or compromised inside 
the leadership. 


Are there any signs that recent developments in the Soviet Union 
have been moving toward the fulfillment of these conditions? Un- 
fortunately, not many. The latest conflict was fought out behind the 
scenes, as in the past: the public didn’t even know that anything was 
going on until it was all over. It appears that both sides had an op- 
portunity to state their case before the Central Committee, but not 
before the public; the proceedings of the Central Committee remain 
secret. The communique announcing the dismissal of Molotov et al 
from the Presidium is obviously an ex parte document which no out- 
sider can properly evaluate. Press discussion and public meetings fol- 
lowing the event were aimed at discrediting the losers not at debating 
the issues and policies involved. No doubt it is a great improvement 
that the defeated faction was not denounced as a gang of enemy 
agents and were assigned to obscure jobs rather than shot, but all 
this has little to do with the way the Soviet public was treated in 
the whole affair. Looked at from the public’s point of view, the pat- 
tern of events conformed very closely to the familiar Stalinist purge. 
Under the circumstances, public opinion could obviously not play an 
active, creative role: it was merely one of the data which the con- 
tending factions had to take into account in planning their maneuvers. 


Nor is there any evidence from any other source, so far as we 
are aware, that Khrushchev has abandoned the basic Stalinist view 
of the appropriate relation between government and people. The 
theory is that the party is one with the people and necessarily re- 
flects public opinion accurately and faithfully (this theory was force- 
fully stated by Khrushchev in his famous CBS television interview 
last June), but the whole history of the Soviet Union shows that 


* For a further elaboration of this idea, see “After the Twentieth Congress,” 
MR, July-August 1956, pp. 73-76. 
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this theory bears about the same relation to the facts as the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. Actually, it is merely an ideological cover 
for a policy of government tutelage over the people. 

Khrushchev and those who think like him in the Soviet govern- 
ment doubtless believe that by abolishing the terror they have made 
the most important possible reform in the Soviet governing system, 
and they are right. But what they have apparently not understood is 
that they cannot stop there. The terror was an integral part of the 
system; it kept the other parts in balance; without it, the system is 
visibly beginning to fall apart. Either some comparable authoritarian 
force will have to step in to take its place, or else the system will 
have to be overhauled to embody a new relation between government 
and people. Events are driving along the first path; its destination 
is a military regime. The big question is whether the civilian leader- 
ship of the Communist Party will realize what is happening in time 
and will take steps to democratize its own rule. If it does so, it will 
not be out of any abstract love of democracy but from elementary 
motives of self-defense. Therein, paradoxical as it may sound, lies the 
best hope for democracy in the Soviet Union. The people are ready 
for it; the stability of the social order demands it; what remains to 
be seen is whether Khrushchev and the others who happen at the 
moment to occuy the seats of power will see that even their own nar- 
row interests are best served by going ahead with it. 

(September 15, 1957) 


Freedom for supporters of the government only, for the members 
of one party only—no matter how big its membership may be—is 
no freedom at all, Freedom is always freedom for the man who 
thinks differently. This contention does not spring from a fanatical 
love of abstract “justice,” but from the fact that everything which 
is enlightening, healthy and purifying in political freedom derives 
from its independent character, and from the fact that freedom loses 
all its virtue when it becomes a privilege. . . . 


The suppression of political life throughout the country must 
gradually cause the vitality of the Soviets themselves to decline. 
Without general elections, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of speech, life in every public institution slows down, 
becomes a caricature of itself, and bureaucracy rises as the only 
deciding factor. No one can escape the workings of this law. Public 
life gradually dies, and a few dozen party leaders with inexhaustible 
energy and limitless idealism direct and rule. . . . In the last resort 
cliquism develops a dictatorship but not the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat: the dictatorship of a handful of politicians, i.e., a dictator- 
ship in the bourgeois sense, in the Jacobin sense... . 

—Rosa Luxemburg, 1918, in Die Russische Revolution 
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THE “PASSING PHASE” IN CHINA 


BY EDGAR SNOW 


Solomon Adler’s book (The Chinese Economy, Monthly Review 
Press, $5) is a modern economist’s study of modern China’s economy, 
uninhibited by the necessity to perpetuate ancient errors in our think- 
ing about Asia or prejudices against socialism as a possible way of 
life there. It will doubtless be condemned for being too sympathetic 
in its treatment to offer useful “fuelle for the flames” of ideological 
warfare, but it will take more than passion to refute so tightly con- 
structed and factually well-documented a work. 


Those who have read that John Foster Dulles regards China’s 
current society as a “passing phase” may here find evidence that 
he is right—but right perhaps only in the sense that a man walking 
backward into the future is naturally predisposed to describe passing 
vehicles as going behind him. 

Adler’s report is, with a few reservations noted later, the most 
satisfactory single-volume survey of its kind yet attempted. It is as 
fresh and well-packed as a basket of August grapes. Almost every 
page implicitly or explicitly seems to belie the delusion prevalent 
here that the new regime is failing rather than succeeding in its 
great effort to change and radically improve the economic conditions 
of man’s social history in China. 


Shocking as it may be, facts are stubborn things, as I am not 
the first to observe, and “in a world which can be bounded in a 
nutshell,” as the author reminds us, “the path on which nearly a 
quarter of its inhabitants have irrevocably entered cannot be ignored, 
or ... dismissed as a bad dream.” 


He considers that on the whole China has balanced “evolution- 
ary with revolutionary changes and methods” in practical proportions 
and that “while the pace of growth has been gradual” compared to 
Russia, it has probably been swifter than that of any other country. 
China’s relative freedom from dogmatic imitation is part of the 
strength of a regime which “has insistently taken [China’s] own his- 
torical and social background into account.” While the institutions 
and practices developed as a result cannot be exported in toto their 
relevance for underdeveloped “countries embarking on or still in the 


Edgar Snow is the author of Red Star Over China. His latest book, 
soon to be published by Harvard University Press is Random Notes on Red 
China, 1936-45. 
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early stages of industrialization can hardly be over-estimated, espe- 
cially as it is arguable that the transition to capitalism has now be- 
come at least as difficult as the transition to socialism for such 
countries.” 


How, then, is the economy of China today defined? Adler replies: 


The present Chinese economy is both mixed and transitional. 

It is mixed because the basic forms of ownership of the 
means of production include State ownership, co-operative own- 
ership, individual ownership by peasants, handicraftsmen, and 
the like, and capitalist ownership. . . . 

Heavy industry, large-scale transport and distribution and 
finance, “the commanding heights of the economy,” are pre- 
dominantly socialist, although some big shipping, commercial 
and banking concerns are still jointly owned or semi-socialist. 
. . . Agriculture is now largely either semi-socialist or socialist. 
. . . For the rest there is a wide variety of forms... . 

China is a transitional economy because it has already en- 
tered on the path of socialism and because economic growth 
is combined with socialisation. . . . The capitalist sector has 
been almost entirely penetrated by the various forms of state- 
capitalism. . . . The growth of semi-socialist and/or state capi- 
talist enterprises clearly reflects both the mixed and transitional 
nature of the Chinese economy. 


Basic features of what Chinese call “The New Democracy” thus 
differ markedly not only from the mixed economies of the West, 
where private capitalism prevails, but also from the almost totally 
socialized economy of Soviet Russia. 

“In rivers the water that you touch is the last of what has passed 
and the first of that which is to come,” as Leonardo observed, “and 
so it is with time present.” It is in this sense that China’s planned 
economy may be approached, keeping in view the point of departure 
(the chaos of 1949), current practice and accomplishment, and the 
guided movement toward future goals. 

Adler begins by reviewing the pre-revolutionary background of 
which he was a first-hand observer and a participant as well. In 
1941, the United States Treasury sent him to China, and he served 
for two years as an American acting member of the Stabilization 
Board. Later he became Treasury Attaché to the American Em- 
bassy in Chungking, under Ambassadors Gauss and Hurley. After 
the war, he worked in Nanking in that capacity under Ambassador 
Stuart. Although he left China before the revolution, he has main- 
tained the deep interest of a student with an intimate grasp of the 
country’s fundamental fiscal and economic problems. British-born 
and a product of Oxford and the London School of Economics, he 
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THE "'PASSING PHASE‘ IN CHINA 


knows his Greek and Latin as well as statistical method, and clas- 
sical training is reflected in a certain grace and lucidity of expression. 


In masterful summary the author covers economic progress from 
1949 to 1952; the first Five Year Plan in industry; agriculture and the 
land reform; transportation, commerce and finance; and foreign 
trade. A brief but factually arresting section is devoted to present 
and past living conditions, education, and health, which enables 
people unfamiliar with pre-revolutionary China to measure the mean- 
ing of current growth. Extremely modest though Chinese progress 
still is by American standards, this report leaves no doubt that newly 
opened opportunities and cultural and material gains are incom- 
parably broader than anything heretofore offered to the mass of the 
Chinese people, or as yet generally suspected by the ill-informed 
American public. 

A survey of such scope would not have been possible before the 
advent of the present State Statistical Bureau of China. Making lib- 
eral use of that source and of other Chinese official papers, Adler 
also compares with and compiles from UN, British, Indian, and mis- 
cellaneous data, including the general literature of his specialization. 


Perhaps the most sensational early result of the new regime’s 
passion for statistics was the first scientific count of heads ever 
taken in China. 

“The organization of a modern enumerative census for so huge 
a country with so widespread a population at such different stages 
of economic development was itself a major undertaking, which only 
became possible with effective economic unification.” As of June 30, 
1953, the population was just over six hundred million. More than 
2% million people were employed in taking the census, which was 
checked and corrected for duplication and omission. It revealed that 
Szechuan alone, with 62 millions, has more people than any Euro- 
pean countries but Germany and Russia. If one adds to the 1953 
figure the annual increase of 12 million since then, plus 20 million 
overseas Chinese, the total now exceeds 670 million and by 1960 
should top the 700 million mark. 


These demographic facts are staggering to the Western mind, 
but Adler contends that “the Malthusian devil is not an immediate 
menace” because increased economic output in China is now about 
10 percent annually as compared to population growth of 2 percent. 
Leaders of China seem more concerned than Adler and indeed have 
put aside Marxist dogma (that population growth is automatically 
controlled by the “mode of production” in the general economy) to 
advocate “spacing” and “family planning.” Last year the Eighth 
Congress of the party was told that birth control was desirable, and 
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education and demonstration of techniques in clinics have begun on 


a national scale. 


A book the impact of which derives so largely from the cumula- 
tive drama of statistics must be read as a whole to be appreciated, 
but it is tempting to extract newsworthy items which will doubtless 
eventually reach the popular American press after Chinese corres- 
pondents have passed the standards of the McCarran Act and thus 
Mr. Dulles’ correspondents may enter China in exchange. 

To cite at random: 


In 1955, China graduated 18,000 engineers and in 1957 is 
scheduled to turn out 25,000—somewhat more than the United States 
is graduating this year and more than all graduates from all branches 
of British colleges and universities. China’s rate of output of engineers 
during the next five years is expected to double. 


At the beginning of the first Five Year Plan, China enrolled 
57,000 students for medical training, and in 1957 is graduating 27,000. 
That is more than three times the total number of doctors in pre- 
revolutionary China and about three times as many as will graduate 
in the United States this year. The second Five Year Plan aspires to 
double this output of doctors. As for teachers, 70,000 are graduating 
in 1957, or about 50 percent more than in the United States. 

All living expenses in colleges and universities, secondary schools, 
teacher training schools, and workers and peasants middle schools, 
are borne by the state. The number of college students rose from under 
100,000 in the peak year of the past to 470,000 in 1957 and is ex- 
pected to approach one million by 1963. 


Qualitatively, it must be assumed that these graduates are prob- 
ably inferior by Western standards, but the rapid output of tech- 
nically trained youths has already greatly alleviated the desperate 
shortage in all fields and should be reflected in the fulfillment of 
China’s ambitious plans for the immediate future. When more and 
better-trained teachers become available, as planned, quality will 
doubtless improve. 


Contrary to views still widely accepted here that China lacks 
the essential natural resources to support a highly industrialized na- 
tion, Adler reveals that intensive surveys and explorations conducted 
since 1949 have vastly altered the picture. Work is far from complete 
but already, “One need only compare [China’s] known resources with 
those of Japan, India, and for that matter Great Britain, to see that 
she is relatively well situated with regard to the crucial resources 
required for industrialisation, and that in this respect she ranks only 
after the United States and Russia, and possibly Canada.” 


China now has the largest co-operative movement in the world. 
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Rural and urban membership grew from 1034 millions in the “lib- 
erated areas” of 1949 to 170 millions enrolled in marketing, supply, 
and consumer co-operatives, and this apart from agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives which by now embrace most farms of China. 


Land reform had by 1952 directly benefited 300 million landless 
and land-poor farmers. But small individually tilled plots were of 
course never regarded as more than a first step toward socialism. 
Long before this phase was over the emphasis had shifted to group 
production, first in mutual aid teams and then in agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives. So rapid was success in the farm co-operative 
movement that the 1957 goal of 22 million household members was 
far exceeded by 1956. 


The astounding fact today is that practically the whole agrarian 
economy is “co-operativized”—with about one million producers’ co- 
operatives, each containing an average of 110 member households. 
The average co-operative farm is now about 250 acres. 


“China has within less than a decade experienced two agrarian 
revolutions,” Adler concludes, “the second still unfinished but so far 
entirely peaceful.” His explanation of the phenomenon as compared 
to the violence and opposition in Russia and Europe is reserved for 
later comment. Here it suffices to add that “co-operativization,” ac- 
companied by great irrigation works, better hand tools, improved sow- 
ing methods and fertilizers, broadened double-cropping, unprece- 
dentedly cheap credit, and vastly enlarged transport and distribution 
facilities, has resulted in a growth of productivity of from 10 to 25 
percent in different crops without any significant mechanization 
as yet. 

Unexpectedly early nationwide teaming-up in co-ops should bring 
general collectivization and mechanization much nearer than the 
date originally envisaged for it—1975. 


Although as late as 1957 there were still said to be 69 millionaires 
in China (defined as private business men and industrialists with an 
annual income in excess of £150,000), industrial output from the pri- 
vate sector of the economy had fallen from 63 percent in 1949 to 16 
percent by 1955 and was scheduled to be cut to 12 percent this 
year. “The official Chinese goal is to achieve the essentials of social- 
ist industrialization, socialist transformation of agriculture and handi- 
crafts, and socialisation of private enterprise within about three Five- 
Year Plans, that is around 1967.” But the speed of the initial indus- 
trialization and agrarian advance may considerably alter the schedule. 


Owing to the extreme degeneration of the economy at the end 
of the civil war, China’s rate of industrial growth (excluding handi- 
craft) could not but be very rapid, once peace was established, and 
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from 1949 to 1952 it was 33.8 precent per annum. The increase was 
still 30 percent in 1953 and 17 percent in 1954. It dropped to 8 
percent in 1955, a year of many starts in heavy industry, but was 
back to 19.7 percent by 1956. The original targets set for 1957 were 
almost wholly attained a year in advance. 

Starting from the low point of 1949, when both agriculture and 
industry were from a quarter to a half below the prewar peak year 
(1936), that height had been fully recovered in agriculture after one 
year. By 1952, industrial production had attained, and was in most 
instances ahead of, the all-time high. Coal was the single important 
exception, but by now China’s coal production is more than half of 
Great Britain’s and is scheduled to exceed it before 1962. In steel, 
pig iron, oil, cement, and electric power, the first Five Year Plan has 
seen rises of from 80 to 260 percent—in electric motors by 670 per- 
cent, in cotton cloth by 50 percent, in sugar by 180 percent, in timber 
by 100 percent. 

By 1952, more than ten million workers were employed by state, 
co-operative, and joint enterprises; another eleven million were en- 
gaged in private industry, commerce, and handicrafts. The estimate 
of 4 million is given for workers in “technically most advanced” in- 
dustry, and the projected total for 1957 is 6 million. Labor produc- 
tivity rose by 64 percent, bringing the individual coal miner’s pro- 
duction up, for example, from one-quarter to about one-half that of 
the British coal miner. A further rise of 6-7 million in the work force 
and of 50 percent in labor productivity is projected by the 1958-62 
plan, a goal “relatively moderate” in view of targets surpassed to date. 

China is now able to make automatic hydroelectric generators 
of as high as 50,000 kilowatt capacity and is producing jet engines, 
automobiles, automatic looms, calculating machines, radios in their 
entirety, typewriters, X-Ray apparatus, plastics of all kinds and a 
wide variety of modern pharmaceuticals. Her steel production, now 
approaching 6 million tons, meets 80 percent of present requirements; 
annual production of units of machine tools has passed the 30,000 
mark; and China is making about half the machines needed to pro- 
duce machines required for large-scale industrialization. Steel pro- 
duction will be doubled by 1962, and machine tool production is 
scheduled to rise by 362 to 400 percent and electric power by 800 
percent. 

In finance, China has moved up from the total bankruptcy of a 
nation reduced to a barter economy (when Chiang Kai-shek fled to 
Formosa with the country’s remaining gold) to today’s stable cur- 
rency with a dollar (yuan) pegged at an exchange rate of $2.43. 
Prices have fallen drastically and are now stable, with less than one 
percent range in the commodity index from 1953 to 1956. China has 
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a balanced budget for the first time in generations. By 1952-53 it 
accounted for 31.4 percent of the total national income—the state 
disposing of 25 times more revenue than any previous regime. 


When one considers that this period covered the heaviest burdens 
of the Korean war the achievement is remarkable. Outlays on de- 
fense and government administration combined were 32 percent of 
the budget in 1953-57 but are to be reduced to 20 percent in 1958- 
1962. “On this basis, the annual defence budget would amount to 
roughly 4-5 percent of the national income during the Second Five 
Year Plan”—as compared to about double that currently in the 
United States. 


Space does not permit adequate discussion of the improvements 
claimed in working conditions and living standards, but anyone who 
knew the old China will quickly grasp the significance of things like 
unemployment insurance and old-age, health, accident, and maternity 
insurance which now cover 5.7 million workers. Child-labor and ac- 
cident legislation is enforced, and trade union organization includes 
12 million members. Housing is primitive and likely to remain so 
for some time, but relatively modern developments are going up 
around new industrial complexes where rent for workers is free. Else- 
where, urban rents are a minor item of 3 to 5 percent of wages. The 
latter rose generally from 60 to 120 percent in 1949-1952, and by 
plan increased another 33 percent during 1953-1957. 


Formerly, plague was endemic in China; cholera and smallpox 
epidemics were chronic; and typhus, malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and worm diseases affected half the population. By now, smallpox 
has been defeated by mass vaccination, and cholera has been “vir- 
tually eliminated.” A “nation-wide battle against insect and animal 
pests has been astonishingly successful,” and “the toll of fecal-born, 
insect-borne and directly communicated diseases and diseases of 
childbirth and, to some extent, tuberculosis” has been “drastically re- 
duced”—chiefly as a result of introduction of elementary public hy- 
giene and public health education on a wide scale. 


Given a book so full of useful new information, it would be 
churlish to cavil at minor omissions and evidence of what the pro- 
fessors will certainly call bias. Adler need make no pretense of sym- 
pathy for the heavy difficulties faced by the Kuomintang during the 
years of World War II and civil war which encompassed its down- 
fall, but here and there he might have more adequately acknowledged 
past origins of present achievements and the fact that many, if not 
most, of the trained technicians utilized as cadres by the new regime 
were after all products of that benighted era. One example of a gen- 
eral treatment likely to give unsophisticated readers the impression 
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that the Chinese Communists initiated nearly all technical advances 
and techniques in use today is the omission of any account of past 
progress—however indifferently state-supported—in the co-operative 
movement. 

In reading about the survival of private capitalism, an inno- 
cent might also be misled into supposing that the “millionaires” left 
in China have a personal choice in their fate, or are free to liquidate 
and leave, or in practice dispose of more than a small fraction of 
their nominal income. Such cannot, of course, be Adler’s intention. 
I myself am no economist and naturally am prepared to accept an 
expert’s evaluation of statistics. But this is not rendered easier by the 
lack on Adler’s part of much overt attempt to question or analyze 
and justify. A more critical approach at times would appear discreet 
in an observer long absent from the scene of activity. 


A somewhat serious lapse is the flat assertion that the “second” 
agrarian revolution in China has been “entirely peaceful.” No radical 
change in China is ever entirely peaceful. Evidence from the Com- 
munists’ own files covering the liquidation of private individual pro- 
duction in the land would readily modify this belief. For the same 
reason, it is misleading to say flatly that “banditry has been extir- 
pated.” Bandits in China are now, as in the past, dissatisfied peasants, 
although for different reasons. Doubtless there are fewer and doubt- 
less some are also enemy agents, but it is regrettable that Adler does 
not use and/or offer some analysis of the Communists’ own recent 
reports on the problem. 

This omission may be a part of the reasoning behind what must 
have been a conscious decision on the author’s part to omit all refer- 
ence to political prisoners and prison and conscript labor. Yet these 
facts also “cannot be dismissed as a bad dream,” especially since they 
clearly fall within the legitimate purview of even an outline of na- 
tional economy. One could read this book without being aware, how- 
ever, that political opposition is a factor in and a product of Chinese 
political economy, as it has also been in Russia. A candid examination 
of the materials available to so thorough a scholar might have made 
a valuable contribution in clarifying Western understanding of the 
importance or relative unimportance of this factor in China’s eco- 
nomic progress. It might particularly help in offering correctional 
statistics for the fanciful exaggerations circulated here of numbers of 
persons executed, imprisoned, or employed in forced labor on state 
projects. 

Even though the above matters and a few others may limit the 
influence of Adler’s work, no serious student can afford to be with- 
out it. There are, incidentally, 36 excellent comparative and statis- 
tical tables and ten more detailed tables in an appendix. Considered 
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together with other appendices and a working bibliography, and two 
up-to-date maps covering natural resources and current economic 
developments, they are by themselves worth the price of the book. 


NOTES ON THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


BY D. D. KOSAMBI 


No honest and reasonably alert visitor to China can fail to be 
impressed by the remarkable changes in the country and the people. 
The material advances shown by the new system since so recent a year 
as 1952 leap to the eye. New factories, mines, oilfields, steel works, 
dams, cooperatives, roads, buses, hospitals, schools, cultural palaces, 
theaters, have sprouted almost overnight. The language is being re- 
formed. The rise in the general standard of living is equally remark- 
able. The normal noonday meal even of the unskilled laborer now 
compares with his rare holiday feast in the old days. Conditions of 
work have improved out of all recognition. Coal mines in whose un- 
timbered pits eight or ten famished peasant laborers dropped dead, 
or were killed by accident every day, now have death rates among 
the lowest in the world, and are pleasant places to work in, with 
excellent automatic machinery for the bulk of the production. The 
former incredible stench and filth have disappeared from the workers’ 
slums, once the most dreadful in the whole world, and even the 
older hutments are free of vermin. 


But far more remarkable than all these are the changes among 
the people themselves. The current Chinese standard of honesty 
would have been astoundingly high in any country, even in prewar 
Sweden. Shanghai, once notorious for the incidence of pilfering in 
spite of the watchful eyes of the foreign-concession police, has not 
had a single petty crime reported for over ten months. After just 


D. D. Kosambi, one of India’s leading scientists, recently returned from his 
latest visit to China as head of the Indian Peace Committee. 
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two years of better living conditions, the children in the new workers’ 
tenements show what socialism can mean: they are healthier, more 
cheerful, and rush spontaneously to welcome the stranger without 
the least trace of shyness or rudeness. The unshakable calm, inner 
courtesy, love of culture, and fundamental good nature in all strata 
of Chinese society cannot be written off as “national character” 
which has nothing to do with the Revolution. The relaxed, well-ad- 
justed Chinese of the People’s Republic are not to be found in Hong 
Kong, or Formosa. Yet the mainland is under constant threat of 
attack from modern atomic bases scattered from Japan to Formosa, 
while the other two regions have a perpetual flood of foreign gold 
poured into them to make them happy bastions of genuine Western 
Democracy. 


The intellectuals of Peking also show a remarkable contrast with 
those of great cities in other countries. Their enthusiasm and anima- 
tion, particularly among the younger ones, compare favorably with 
the lack of interest and rather fearful attitude that seems to char- 
acterize their counterparts in New York, and the rather casual, al- 
most inert, and often lackadaisical approach to serious questions on 
the part of so many Muscovites. They certainly do not manifest the 
concentrated opportunism, thoroughgoing superficiality, and intoler- 
able brag of the new middle-class Indian. 


Yet China is by no means a paradise. Serious new problems arise 
on every level, and have to be faced where other countries manage 
to ignore them or to deny their existence. Under these circumstances, 
why are the police much less in evidence in new China than in most 
other countries, including the United States and the USSR? Why 
is there no counterpart to the Un-American Activities Committee, no 
witch-hunting in any form? All criticism is carefully studied, and 
sincerely welcomed. People are now genuinely free to express any 
political opinion they like, including the belief that capitalism is 
superior to socialism. If they wish to study the speeches of Chiang 
Kai-shek, scrupulously accurate versions will be provided so that the 
reader can judge for himself what Chiang’s ideas of democracy really 
meant. This freedom does not extend to certain types of action. The 
possible lover of capitalism is not free to practice its most rapidly 
profitable aspects, to indulge in black-marketing, adulteration of 
goods, opium smuggling, and such unsocial activities. However, former 
Kuomintang generals are now employed in high and responsible ad- 
ministrative posts, as for example Fu Tso-yi, at present Minister of 
Water Conservancy in charge of important projects like the new 
dam construction in Sanmen gorge. Even Chiang Kai-shek will be 
given a similar position if he dares to make his peace with his own 
countrymen. At the same time, those who fought against these two 
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for so many bitter years are found in all ranks of the army, and at 
all levels of the government, but do not have to be coerced to agree 
to this strange return. Their attitude is not remotely comparable to 
that of the best resistance fighters in Germany, France, and Italy, 
who see the resurgence of the most hated elements to power, and 
the recession of the goal for which the resistance had worked so 
long. Many enterprises function very well under joint state and 
private ownership. There is no question of a surrender to capitalism; 
yet the capitalists have not been “liquidated” by shooting, but con- 
verted into useful citizens. 

These features of contemporary Chinese society must be, in some 
way, traceable to the course of China’s revolution, which we proceed 
to analyze in order to explain this extraordinary new civilization. 

Ultra-Marxists find that the Chinese Revolution had a peasant, 
not a proletarian, basis and leadership; hence it is concluded that 
the Revolution cannot be socialist, or communist. A view that need 
not be discussed seriously is that it is just one of the periodic up- 
heavals which begin every three centuries or so in China as peasant 
revolts, to settle down after a change of regime; since the last such 
change came in 1644 with the Manchus, one was astrologically due 
now. Nevertheless, serious arguments are still heard that the Chinese 
Revolution is only a long-overdue reform and modernization of a 
backward semi-colonial country; that socialism in China is merely 
a political slogan, very far from realization. This is the main ques- 
tion that will be discussed here: Is the Chinese Revolution socialist, 
or has some other description to be found for it? The discussion has 
to be in the context of a given world situation and the specific situa- 
tion in the country. The answer will necessarily imply a great deal 
about imminent or necessary changes in the rest of Asia and other 
underdeveloped areas. Some tacit conclusions also follow about other 
methods of advance to socialism than by armed insurrection. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it is necessary to define the funda- 
mental terms. By revolution is meant the overthrow of a government 
by a major group of the governed, by methods regarded as illegal 
under the system existing before the overthrow. We have to exclude 
the mere coup d’état when the new group belongs essentially to the 
same governing class, as happens so often in South America. Changes 
of this nominal type are symptomatic of a large, passive, unresisting 
stratum among the governed. In South American countries, the real 
Americans have hardly begun to figure on the political stage, and 
their very language has yet to be recognized to the extent of being 
taught in schools. A genuine revolution, as distinguished from a 
change of regime, takes place only when the governed will not submit 
to the old way and the governing classes cannot carry on in the old 
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way. This is a factor common to the American, French, Russian, 
and Chinese Revolutions. Sometimes, the overthrow occurs in effect 
before its formal recognition, in which case the revolution appears 
a peaceful transfer of power. This happened in India and other 
British colonies, where local bourgeoisies had developed under British 
colonial rule, and it became much costlier to suppress their demand 
for political power than to surrender to it on condition that bour- 
geois property rights were not to be touched. However, the struggle 
was always regarded as illegal. Our definition excludes such de- 
velopments as the Industrial Revolution, and pseudo-revolutions by 
foreign intervention. 


Socialism is the system where means of production are owned 
by society as a whole, not by private persons; and where opportunity 
and the rewards of labor are equitably proportioned under the slogan 
“equal pay for equal work.” Communism is a more developed form 
under which each individual contributes to society according to his 
ability and receives a share of the social product according to his 
needs. Both of these imply a high degree of modern, mechanized, 
cooperative production before they can be more than a redistribu- 
tion of poverty; but cooperative production is not by itself sufficient, 
for all factory production is in the strict sense possible only by co- 
operation. Similarly, most societies recognize the needs of infants, 
the ill, and the aged, even when people in these categories can add 
little or nothing to the social produce; but that does not suffice to 
make these societies communist. In the strictest sense of the word, a 
socialist revolution is possible only when the productive capacity 
(surviving after the revolution) suffices for the needs of the whole 
population on the level that its citizens recognize as equitable. The 
only country where raw materials, installed machinery, power supply, 
and available technicians fulfill these conditions today is the United 
States, which has not had a revolution since 1776 when these con- 
ditions did not prevail and socialism was unknown. However, it is 
clear that the Russian Revolution, at least, is fundamentally different 
from the French or the American Revolutions. So, let us agree to call 
a revolution “socialist” when the new regime can, and means to, 
progress directly to socialism without the necessity of further violent 
change in the government. In abstract theory, this would be possible 
in the United States, while Britain under the Labor Party and India 
under the Congress Party have openly proclaimed peaceful transition 
to socialism as their goal. The main question is whether the class in 
power wishes it and tallies its actions with its political declarations, 
or whether the socialist aim (if professed) amounts only to a means 
of deceiving the electorate by promises which cannot be fulfilled by 
the methods adopted. 
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One of the necessary (though not sufficient) conditions for a 
revolution to be socialist is that the power thereafter should not be 
in the hands of a special, minority, exploiting class. The reason is 
simply that such a class cannot logically be expected to usher in a 
classless society. The Chinese Revolution satisfies this condition. 
However, Marx and his followers had asked for a further condition, 
namely, that the revolution end in the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This conclusion was drawn from the experience of the great French 
Revolution, which had some hope of progressing to socialist liberty, 
equality, and fraternity as long as Robespierre lasted. It turned into 
reaction and military dictatorship as soon as the new urban bour- 
geoisie, and their rural counterpart the peasants, had liquidated the 
privileges of feudal ownership and acquired control over the new 
forms of property. The further experience of 1848 and of the Paris 
Commune of 1870-1871 did nothing to shake the conclusion. Nor 
did the Tai Ping rebellion in China, which would only have meant 
a change of dynasty but for foreign intervention, or the Indian 
revolt of 1857. 


The Paris Commune was lost precisely because the peasantry 
was not drawn into the struggle on the side of the workers. The 
Russian Revolt was completed by the triple alliance of workers, 
soldiers, and peasants. The fundamental contradiction between (the 
essentially cooperative) modern factory production and the es- 
sentially petty bourgeois peasant production remained. It could not 
be solved, as in the United States, by methods that led ultimately 
to the creation of the dust bowl, price supports, and wanton destruc- 
tion or senseless hoarding of “surplus” food by the state. In Russia, 
the problem had to be solved quickly and a regular food supply 
ensured against all emergencies and contingencies. The solution was 
found in collectivization of the land, but under the guidance of 
people not themselves peasants whose approach was generally doc- 
trinaire and whose methods were often coercive. The new productive 
base withstood the cordon sanitaire and the most deadly armed in- 
vasion of World War II. But, in consequence of these antagonistic 
pressures, the Soviet solution left behind the aberrant legacy of un- 
happiness, distrust, espionage, twisting of the national character— 
all of which has .to be slowly cleared away. At the same time, it must 
never be forgotten that the very existence of the USSR was en- 
couragement to socialist movements throughout the world, while the 
New China could never have progressed so rapidly without its pro- 
tection against foreign intervention and its capital aid. 


The Chinese Revolution followed a totally different course. 
The workers’ commune of Canton (1927) was brutally suppressed. 
Shanghai fell quickly to the Kuomintang forces only because of the 
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great workers’ rising planned and organized by Chou En-lai. The 
reward was the great blood bath of 1927 in which about 50,000 
workers and left-wing intellectuals were tortured and put to death 
by that pillar of Western Democracy, Chiang Kai-shek, whose latest 
writings bemoan his naive trust of Communists and great leniency. 
Comintern theorists wrote many futile theses about the workers’ 
revolution, but the sole effective action was organized by Mao Tse- 
tung and Chu Teh, on the basis of armed guerrilla insurrection with 
peasant armies. To survive, the center of resistance had to be shifted, 
by means of the famous Long March, to the extreme hinterland of 
China, very far from any factory or proletariat. The Communists did 
not start cooperative production in the areas under their control. 
The land was redistributed for petty, small-scale primitive produc- 
tion, and not all the land either but only that portion owned by 
oppressive semi-feudal landlords who had run away from the venge- 
ance of the peasantry. From 1936-1937, the Communists actually 
put the revolution in abeyance to cooperate in a common anti- 
Japanese front with Chiang. Impartial observers like Stilwell and 
Evans Carlson have made it clear that they fought the Japanese 
much more effectively than the Kuomintang. Does all this not smack 
of reformism, of the will to abandon socialism at the slightest excuse? 


Actually, the armed insurrection made the political work ef- 
fective. The poorest peasant and landless agrarian worker had been 
psychologically conditioned during two thousand years of misrule 
to being kicked around by official, warlord, landlord, and merchant. 
He now learned that his destiny rested in his own hands. Redivision 
of landlords’ property united all the peasantry, rich and poor, behind 
the regime. The new rulers lived a life of the utmost simplicity, taxes 
were very light, and there was no peculation. As the Chinese workers 
were hardly a step removed from the peasants, they backed the Com- 
munists solidly whenever they had the chance. The united anti- 
Japanese front drew all patriotic intellectuals and petty-bourgeois 
into the struggle and showed them that no other leadership could be 
effective. During the course of the struggle, the Red Army performed 
a feat that exceeds even the Long March in importance. It proved 
that a guerrilla force, starting with the poorest weapons but cor- 
rectly based upon the people as a whole and properly led, could 
convert itself during the very course of the war into a full-fledged 
modern army, supplied with weapons and technicians taken over 
from far better equipped opponents. This achievement, in fact, 
symbolizes the entire course of the Chinese Revolution in its un- 
interrupted advance towards socialism. 

The peasant in a capitalist environment is a petty bourgeois, 
but not necessarily one in an ancient, backward country which is 
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overpopulated relatively to the available food supply. In such a 
country, it is absolutely futile to wait for a full development of the 
bourgeois mode of production, the creation of a large and strong 
proletariat, then a strong workers’ party, and finally a socialist revo- 
lution in our sense of the word. The bourgeoisie in such a country 
will fall very far behind the creative role of their predecessors, as 
for example in England. Specifically, in China we had simultaneously 
the worst features of the old feudalism on the land, imperialist- 
colonial intervention by foreign powers, and an indigenous fascism 
based on internal monopoly capital. The monopoly, in fact, was of the 
notorious Four Families (Chiang, Soong, Kung, Chen), who reduced 
all other private capitalists to their servants and the whole administra- 
tion to their lackeys. 


The essential point is very simple. No revolution (as defined 
above) today in a backward country has any chance of effectiveness, 
or even of survival, unless it is planned and carried out as a socialist 
revolution. Industrialization is not a prerequisite of socialism in such 
countries, as so many theorists continue to believe, but the very con- 
verse is true. The advanced non-socialist countries (taken together) 
are overproducing, moreover, in the sense that their markets lack the 
purchasing power necessary to absorb all the product they have the 
capacity to produce. The existence of cheap (but inefficient) labor 
and raw materials in the underdeveloped areas cannot but increase 
this fundamental economic contradiction. Technical advances like au- 
tomation increase the stress. The strong possibility that the USSR can 
and will supply capital goods to enable all backward countries, socialist 
or not, to develop without the domination of foreign capital also 
brings the crisis nearer. The only solution is to begin with a socialist 
revolution so that effective demand rises indefinitely, and planning 
makes overproduction impossible. 


The Chinese method had an advantage over all others, includ- 
ing the Russian, in that the confidence of the food producers, along 
with accurate knowledge and full control of the food supply, was 
assured from the start over an increasingly large area. The arts of 
genuine persuasion were mastered by the technique developed in the 
Yenan days, when not more than a third of the local councils and 
committees were allowed to consist of Communist party members. 
Cooperation among the peasants has caught on very well, without 
the least show of force on the part of the state. For example, during 
the lean months at the end of winter, peasant cooperatives about 
Peking (which have not enough land for the surplus population) 
send many of their members out to work at transport, carpentry, and 
odd jobs. Till last year, the individual kept 15 out of the average 
monthly wages of 50 yuan earned by such labor, and put the rest 
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into the cooperative. Now without any suggestion from the govern- 
ment all the money is put into the common fund, and each family 
assigned enough for its needs during those three hard months of the 
year. Contrast this with other countries in Asia. The Indian Five 
Year Plan allots about 11 percent of the total plan budget to heavy 
industry, and effectively spends about 7 percent. The rest goes in 
services, ancillary plant, transport, power supply, irrigation, and 
the like, which does not touch private monopoly in food produc- 
tion or in most consumer goods and some very important heavy in- 
dustry. The Indian state has absolute power and uses it to settle 
questions like the linguistic division of Bombay state by tear gas and 
bullets instead of the logical, democratic plebiscite and ballot. But 
it is openly admitted that the state is powerless to curb inflation, to 
control food prices, or to raise money by taxes on the primitive ac- 
cumulation of money lender, landlord, and profiteer, in place of 
sales and consumer taxes. This amounts to a confession that the 
classes in power have not the least desire for socialism, and will not 
allow their profits to be touched even if it means the failure of in- 
dustrialization. The remaining Asian countries, including those in the 
Middle East, and Turkey have found insurmountable obstacles of 
every type on the road to industrialization. The moral should be 
reasonably clear. 


I hate neutrals as much as I hate the Commies. 


—Gen. James A. Van Fleet, retired, former U.S. com- 
mander in Korea, New York Times, May 4, 1957. 


COMMERCE—A kind of transaction in which A plunders from 
B the goods of C, and for compensation B picks the pocket of D of 
money belonging to E. 

INFIDEL—In New York, one who does not believe in the 
Christian religion; in Constantinople, one who does. 

MERCHANT—One engaged in a commercial pursuit. A com- 
mercial pursuit is one in which the thing pursued is a dollar. 

OVERWORK—A dangerous disorder affecting high public 
functionaries who want to go fishing. 


—Ambrose Bierce, “The Devil’s Dictionary” 
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WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 


China is supplying United States news distributors with a never- 
ending stream of lively items. This week it is the United States stu- 
dents who defied Washington’s feeble mandate and took a trans- 
Siberian express for a look into the forbidden land. Last week it was 
United States news-gatherers, all dressed up and raring to go, who 
sat cooling their heels in Britain’s Crown Colony of Hong Kong while 
Washington helped Peking make worldwide headlines. This week, 
last week, next week, China is, was, and will be in the news. 


Rich, powerful United States oligarchs, with the channels of 
communication in one burly fist and nuclear bombs and guided mis- 
siles in the other, have been blockading and boycotting China in 
order to strangle this sturdy infant nation, born only nine years ago. 
Yet China breaks through the blackout and stays in the headlines 
of papers which are calling editorially for the destruction of the 
Chinese Peoples’ Republic. 


With our special interest in economics, we have been finding an 
answer to this paradox in The Chinese Economy by Solomon Adler, 
(Monthly Review Press, 1957). Adler, a specialist in his field, with 
extensive first-hand experience in China, has written a comprehensive, 
factual description of the new Chinese economy during the first de- 
cade of its development. Anyone who will read through this book 
(and it is easy and, in many parts, exciting reading) will understand 
that China stays in the news because, in the field of economics, the 
Peking regime has been doing a spectacular job of renovation and 
construction. 

Henry Willcox, a New York engineer and building contractor, 
went to the Peking Peace Conference in 1952 and in consequence 
lost his passport, and since has been hectored and badgered by the 
Washington authorities. At his latest interrogation, the Washington 
witch-hunters asked him, as a United States building contractor, to 
characterize the construction work which he saw during his tour of 
China. He replied with one enthusiastic word: “Magnificent!” 

This is the impression one gets from reading The Chinese Econo- 
my. Beginning with a broken-down industry, semi-paralyzed commu- 
nications, a valueless currency, and a governmental apparatus honey- 
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combed with inefficiency and corruption, the Peking regime has done 
a magnificent job of renovation and construction. It is for this reason, 
among others, that the Chinese Peoples’ Republic continues in the 
headlines. 


Washington Coaches Two Revolutions 


Washington has played a paradoxical role during the forty years 
which began with the Russian Revolution on November, 1917. On 
the surface, the Department of State went out of its way to destroy 
the Soviet government. For sixteen years it maintained the fiction 
of the non-existence of the Bolshevik regime and refused to recognize 
it. Meantime, by military intervention, economic strangulation, and 
diplomatic pressure, it did its best to make life difficult and dangerous 
for the infant Soviet Republic. In the short span of four decades the 
Soviet Union has become one of the two chief world powers. The 
State Department is not taking the credit for this prodigious trans- 
formation, but surely the Department’s ceaseless preoccupation with 
the rise of Bolshevism must have had some effect, and perhaps a 
determining one. 

Nine years ago the Chinese Peoples’ Republic was established. 
Before and since the advent of this new and important member of 
the family of nations, Washington has done and is doing everything 
in its power to thwart and obstruct the developing Peking regime. 
So formidable were the obstacles in its path that the Chinese Peoples’ 
Republic was forced to muster all of its strength and coordinate its 
energies in its efforts to surmount them. 

Such procedures are standard in athletic training. The coach 
raises the ante higher and higher, thus leading his pupils to exceed 
their own best records. It is by hard discipline that world records 
are broken. 

Similar practices are paying off in the life of nations. Formidable 
handicaps have raised the standard of performance to such heights 
that today, less than a decade after its establishment, Communist 
China has become one of the three leading world powers. 

Philosopher Barrows Dunham has a noteworthy article in the 
August, 1957, issue of Mainstream entitled “How We Know,” in 
which he points to the paradoxes and contradictions which pervade 
history and to the newer and grander syntheses which emerge from 
the contradictions. 

Washington might have made life easy for the Moscow and 
Peking regimes by feeding them quantities of pap and debilitating 
Coca Cola out of the Foreign Aid bottle. Instead, it measured their 
strength and increased their endurance by throwing obstacles in their 
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paths and forcing them to surmount hurdles that tested their stamina 
to the utmost. 

It is quite possible that Senator Knowland and Secretary Dulles 
will go down in history among the mentors, coaches, and trainers 
who played a leading part in assuring the success of the Chinese 
Peoples’ Republic. 


Embarrassments of Democracy 


More than a decade has passed since Washington’s propaganda 
began predicting a military invasion of the West by the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union. The invasion was to begin in 1951, or at the 
very latest in 1952. Economic aid to Greece and Turkey, Marshall 
Plan aid to the tottering economies of Britain, France, and Italy, the 
stepping up of arms spending and the NATO and SEATO military 
alliances were built out of the anxiety and fear which the Soviet 
invasion bogey engendered. 

We are now living through the latter part of 1957, five years 
after the 1952 deadline. The West has not been invaded. Instead, it 
is faced by an entirely new menace—subversion by majority vote. 
U.S. News @& World Report for August 30, 1957, sounds the warn- 
ing: “Here are the spots to watch: Okinawa, where the Communists 
have re-elected a mayor; Jndonesia, where the voters of Java are 
giving the Reds heavy support; Kerala, the state in India won by 
Red campaigners in a free election; British Guiana, where a pro- 
Communist has again proved his vote appeal. In all these places 
the Communists are out in the open, competing with democratic 
parties in free elections, and winning. It’s Moscow’s new method.” 

The State Department has overplayed the fear of military at- 
tack. A cheaper, safer route to power lies through public education 
and majority vote. And it may prove even more difficult to combat. 


Thou, Too, France? 


We have commented frequently on the worsening plight of 
British economy, first because until a few years ago Britain was the 
richest and mightiest among the capitalist empires; second, because 
while Britain’s legislature was the mother of parliaments, the British 
economy, for at least two centuries, had headed the procession of 
private enterprises. 

Now we must turn to France, which in a very real sense was 
the mother, or at least the foster-mother, of present-day bourgeois 
society. Like the British, the French economy has been slipping 
measurably since 1946. Recently this decline has been symbolized by 
the shrinking value of the French franc. Officially priced until the 
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past few days at 350 to the dollar (it was 5 to the dollar before 
1914), the black market in French francs was offering 400 to the 
dollar early this spring. 460 is the most recent quotation. To meet 
this threat, the French government has authorized a rate of 420 to 
attract tourists. The Wall Street Journal (August 13, 1957) summed 
up the situation in a leading front page article under the heading: 
“Flimsy Franc.” 

Inflation has disturbed the British economy. It has turned the 
French economy topsy-turvy. In both countries inflation has led to 
widespread uneasiness and feelings of insecurity. Italy is in much 
the same boat. The lira, originally valued at about 5 to the dollar, 
is currently quoted at 620 to the dollar. 

Significantly enough, Britain, France, and Italy have stood close 
to the top among the nations which have received United States 
foreign aid during the past decade. The internal strength of the 
British, French, and Italian economies, plus extensive aid from 
abroad, have been unable to save these three economies from the 
progressive drift toward financial disaster. 

France, Italy, and Britain are not suffering from a peculiarly 
European malady. Inflation is a characteristic feature of the competi- 
tive, acquisitive, western way of life. Therefore it is taking its toll, 
presently, not only in Europe but in the richest of the private en- 
terprise countries—the United States. 


Accent on Frankness 

There was a time when spokesmen for the United States Oli- 
garchy used words like “democracy,” “freedom,” “independence,” 
and “self-determination” to cover up their grab-and-keep policies. 
That time has passed as far as the Wall Street Journal is concerned. 
In the August 27, 1957 issue, on the front page, right-hand column, 
the Journal carried this headline—“Accent on Africa. U.S. Steps Up 
Efforts To Win Friends, Bar Red Influence There. Our Tactics: 
More Dollars, Diplomats, Drum Beating; Resources, Bases at Stake. 
Industry Pours in Investment.” 

Factual backing for this headline is provided in the body of 
the article. The State Department is setting up a separate Bureau 
of African affairs. African countries will get more economic aid from 
Washington this year than in any previous year. The United States 
Information Services, described by the Journal as “the country’s 
overseas propaganda arm,” is increasing its African budget. United 
States diplomats are opening new posts in West and Central Africa, 
and in Madagascar. “The aim, of course, is to keep Communism 
from winning Africa, with its strategic location and wealth of raw 
materials,” opines John R. Gibson, the Journal reporter. He quotes 
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“a foreign aid official” as saying, “If we don’t keep Africa on our 
side, the Russians will move in.” 


Three days later, on August 30, in the same position on the 
front page, the Wall Street Journal carried a Washington story headed 
“Nixon’s Rise,” predicting that the Vice President is taking over the 
leadership of the Republican Party and will be its candidate in 1960. 
During his March, 1957, trip to Africa, the Vice President was hailed 
by his friends and derided by his enemies as “Nixon Africanus.” Nixon 
Africanus indeed! 


lt Could Not Happen Here 


The New York Herald Tribune of August 26, 1957, carried on 
its frant page the picture and story of a recent Harvard Law School 
graduate who attended the July-August Moscow Youth Festival as 
a member of the United States delegation. According to his own 
statement, instead of participating in the Festival, this young man 
spent his time in Moscow making speeches in public places praising 
the American Way of Life and denouncing the Soviet Way. One 
day he addressed street crowds for thirteen hours, from 3 P.M. to 
4 o'clock the next morning. On another occasion he mounted the 
Lenin Mausoleum in Red Square and read parts of the United Na- 
tions report on Hungary to an audience of 1,000 people. The pro- 
American, anti-Russian propagandist who had thus abused the hos- 
pitality of the Soviet youth organizations during a fortnight in the 
Soviet capital left Moscow without mishap and returned to New 
York City on schedule. 


Anyone with a strong science-fiction imagination may picture 
to himself a parallel episode in the summer of 1954, a year after the 
end of the United States three year police-action in Korea. Let us 
see a recent graduate of the Moscow University Law School, pro- 
Soviet and anti-American, getting a visa, traveling to the United 
States as a guest of a Youth Festival Committee. He spends a thir- 
teen hour day on the streets of Washington lecturing to street crowds, 
mounting the Lincoln Memorial and reading to an audience of 1,000 
people the North Korean photostatic report showing that the Korean 
Civil War of 1950-1953 was started by a South Korean invasion of 
North Korea. 


It requires a science-fiction imagination to picture such an epi- 
sode, because in 1954, at the height of the anti-Communist witch- 
hunt, a pro-Communist, anti-American Soviet youth would have been 
automatically denied a passport. Had he reached Washington as a 
delegate and attempted a street meeting, let alone a Lincoln Me- 
morial appearance, he would have been manhandled by the crowd 
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r and picked up by the police, detained or sent home pronto. This 
os American conservative in Moscow spent a fortnight praising the 
% American Way, denouncing the Soviet government, and on August 


25th returned to New York without a scratch. 


The Killers Are Boys 


Newsweek, in its August 12, 1957, issue, printed a summary of 
: some recent juvenile murders in New York City. The page was 
3 headed: “The Killers Were Boys.” 

Why should the killers not be boys? For an entire generation 
we have been teaching our boys to kill. As babies they handle toys 
made to look like swords and guns. As children they play killer 
games. From the comics, radio, television, and movies they learn the 
‘- arts of killing. As youths they butcher domestic animals for food and 
a kill wild creatures for sport. When they reach military age, they leave 
- the amateur class and become professional killers. The United States 

spends some $40 billion each year to convert raw materials into pro- 

fessional killers and to provide them with the most effective devices 

b for killing. The United States took a leading part in three orgies of 

Zi wholesale killing—1917-1918, 1941-1945, 1950-1953; gloried in the 

% opportunity; welcomed the directors of the killing as heroes; deco- 

rated them, and made one of them President of the United States. 

With the exception of a few ultra-sensitive youngsters who take 

life seriously, respect it, and refuse to kill (conscientious objectors) 

or to eat the products of murder (vegetarians), the population of 

the United States is composed of killers and of those who live on the 

: results of killing done by others. Killing is an essential part of the 

: American Way of Life. The New York boys to whom Newsweek 
é refers are running true to form. 
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I am seeing to it that worthwhile books get into our public libraries 
here (Upland and Ontario, practically one city). Ontario has already 
ordered Paul Baran’s book, and the Upland PL is going to order it too: 
we just got a new librarian, which caused the delay. I have seen to it 
that 50 decent progressive books have gotten into these and the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public libraries. 


When Leo Huberman was in Moscow last year he met Professor D. 
Fedotov, the Director of the Institute of Psychiatry in the all-Union Ministry 
of Public Health. Knowing of the great interest in psychoanalysis in the 
United States, Huberman invited Professor Fedotov to write for MR an 
article explaining the Soviet attitude toward psychoanalysis; and now, after 
nearly a year’s delay, the article has arrived. We plan to publish it in the 
November issue, along with or followed by comments by American experts 
of varying views concerning the subject of psychoanalysis. 

Joshua Kunitz has promised us a piece on forty years of Soviet culture, 
also for publication in November which happens to be the month in which 
the 40th anniversary of the Russian Revolution will be celebrated. Veteran 
MR readers will remember that three years before the publication of Khrush- 
chev’s famous secret report (to be exact, in March of 1953), an article by 
Kunitz began with these words: “The spread of popular anti-Semitism in the 
USSR during and after the war can now be taken as an established fact. 
The evidence is unimpeachable.” 

From a most remarkable and highly respected man, the Anglican Bishop 
of Hong Kong, R. O. Hall, we have received the following gloomy forecast— 
written months before the events in Little Rock: 


My guess is that the two really crucial problems of the world are 
(1) South Africa and (2) the United States. 

The dominant (white) people in each of them are determined to 
maintain their way of life. In each case it can only be maintained at 
the expense of other people, the servitude of the African people on the 
one hand, and the economic servitude of many other nations on the 
other. 


Both are condemned already by the profound judgments of the 
old Greek poets and old Hebrew prophets. The Greeks saw that arro- 
gance led to disaster. The Hebrew prophets saw that love of money 
and a high standard of living led to disaster. 


Both these judgments, which have already fallen on the countries 
of Northwest Europe, hang over South Africa and the U. S. A. 

The writing on the wall is the panic fear underlying the white 
communities in these two countries. They are doomed, nothing can save 
them. 


Though what you are doing in the U. S. A. is important, I wonder, 
in fact, if you are not pitting merely human strength against an avalanche 
which nothing can prevent crashing down upon the world before our 
children are grandparents? 


Bishop Hall speaks from long residence and experience in the Orient. 
We do not share his pessimism about the future of the United States, but 
we recognize it as an extraordinarily significant fact that a man of his caliber 
and background should feel this way. 

To close on a more cheerful note: to MR’s accumulated laurels Leo 
Huberman added, during the last week of August, one half of the mixed 
doubles tennis championship of Chilmark, Martha’s Vineyard. The possessor 
of the other half is an attractive young lady named Carol Morse. 
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THE SOCIALIST UNITY FORUM 


(Sponsored by the Committee for Socialist Unity) 
presents 


A PROGRAM OF SOCIALIST STUDIES 


Five 6-week courses on economics, philosophy, history, 


and world politics beginning the week of October 20 
at 


ADELPHI HALL 


74 Fifth Avenue, New York City (near |4th St.) 
Tuesdays (beginning Oct. 22) 


FIRST SESSION: 7:15-8:45 p.m. 

THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY Dr. W.E.B. DuBois, instructor 
Slavery in the South * Secession of the Slave Power * Civil War * Reconstruction 
in General * Reconstruction in Specific States 


SECOND SESSION: 9:00- 10:30 p.m. 


KARL MARX AND CONTEMPORARY CAPITALISM 


Dr. Otto Nathan, instructor 
Marx's Analysis of Capitalism—tits Inherent Tendency Toward Socialism * Changes 
in Capitalism Since Marx * The Problem of Cyclical Crisis * The Theory of 


“Increasing Misery" * Are Monopolies Compatible With Capitalism? * Why 
Socialism Remains Men's Goal 


Wednesdays (beginning Oct. 23) 

FIRST SESSION: 7:15 p.m. 

FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY Barrows Dunham, instructor 
The Death of Mr. Badman + The Birth of Mr. Man * The Spacious Firmament * 
Certainty and Skepticism * A Change of Worlds * Object Language and Subject 
Passion 

SECOND SESSION: 9:00 p.m. 

THE CHANGING FACE OF AFRICA AND ASIA 


Kumar Goshal, instructor 
China, India, Indonesia, Egypt, Ghana * Social, Political and Economic Changes 
in the Newly Independent Countries and Their Impact on World Affairs * Achieve- 
ments, Failures and Potentialities * China's Role and Example in this Development 


Thursdays (beginning Oct. 24): 8:00-9:30 p.m. 
TRENDS AND LEADERS IN THE USSR, EASTERN EUROPE, CHINA 


F. G. Clarke, instructor 
The Stalin Era and Its Aftermath * Khrushchev and the Reform Period * Tito * 
Gomulka * Mao Tse-tung 


Each course—$7.50; Single lectures—$1.50; Special rate to students. 

Make checks or money orders payable to Socialist Unity Forum, Adelphi Hall, 74 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Personal registration at Hall, evenings of October 
14-18, from 6 p.m. 
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